TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS'   SCHOOL

Some Practical Suggestions

Let us consider briefly how we may hope to steer the
child of poor mental ability clear of the difficulties that
we have described above.

Let us think first of the schools that are working along
the lines of an " activity curriculum." All head mistresses
and staffs are agreed that, in these schools, the problems
of backwardness assume considerably less importance.
This would seem to indicate that where the natural
interests and pursuits of children are made the basis of
the curriculum, pupils develop more normally and are
at least saved the conflict of emotional disturbance.
Since no demands are made of the child under six in
regard to reading or number, no feeling of strain arises.
The child who is anxious to learn is free to do so, but
is not allowed to think that his performance has any
special merit. Emphasis is put upon constructive and
other activities, such as painting and drawing, in which
the child who is backward can usually do quite well.
He may not perhaps be so inventive as the clever child,
although one sometimes finds that children who are
slow in learning to read have special aptitude for con-
struction. Where this is the case, it can usually be made
the starting-point for achievement in other directions.

After the age of six, when all children are expected
to spend some time in systematic work in the three
"R's," the group and individual method of learning
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